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{From the Germantown Telegraph.) 
NOTES OF NORRISTOWN, &c. 

Norristown, now so beautiful, and numerous in 
houses, is a village wholly built up since the War of 
Independence. ‘The ground on which the town stands 
was previously cultivated as a farm, and in the time of 
that war, it was the property of Joun Burt—whose 
farm residence is the sume louse now standing as the 
inn of Mr. Richard Richison, nearly at the upper end of 
the village. ‘This is, of course, entitled to the pre-emi- 
nent distinction of being the primitive house. Belong- 
ing to the same estate, was an overshot mill—the same 
now called *Pawling’s Mill. 

As early as the year_1704, the whole manor, as it was 
then called—which included the present township of 
Norriston—was sold out by William Penn,Jr. to William 
Trent and Isaac Norris, for £850. From the latter, the 
town has since derived its name; and from the other, 
who was the founder of Trenton, that place took its 
name. 

Maj. H. a very respectable resident of Norristown, 
showed me some remains of the American redoubts 
constructed by Gen. Du Porteiul, to defend the passage 
of the “Swedes’-For.!,” just after the battle of Brandy- 
wine. It extended halfa mile up and down the east 
side of the river at that ford. The river has since 
washed away somevof it, and the old canal altered the 
other part of it. When the British attempted to pass 
over the river there, they beheld the defence, changed 
their purpose, and proceeded up six miles higher, to 
‘*Fatland-Ford,” where Maj. H. remembers to have 
seen them pass in grand array. He alsu witnessed 
Wasbington’s army passing over at the Swedes’-Ford, 
while marching from Whitemarsh to Valley-Forge, for 
winter quarters. They then made a bridge of their 
waggons, all backed to each other: Trees abounded 
then on the banks, in front of the redoubt before men- 
tioned. 


‘There was formerly a cannon, in the small angle of 


phia, [with parade.] Ibelieve the sight of that boat, 
anda knowledge of the facts connected with it, induced 
Gen. Washington, then President, in Philadelphia, at 
that early penod, fo write of his conviction of the prac- 
ticability of a union of the waters of the Lakes with the 
ocean. Mr. Thompson, | believe, was out in that coun- 
try, as surveyor;—at least, that was his professional 
business. 


Maj. H. gave me an Ind an head carved in stone, 
which was ploughed up by him in his meadow, neat 
his present residence in Norristown. He has also fre- 
quently turned up Indian arrows, points, and axes of 
stone. 


In digging the new canal on the west side of the 
Schuylkill, vs a vis Norristown, they found imbeded in 
the ground logs of trees, and a Swedish mau/,—that is, a 
saplin, large at one end, and sinall asa handle at the 
other. It was supposed that these things incicateda for- 
mer passage of the river there. 

The original settlers about the neighborhood of Nor- 
ristown, Swedes’-Ford, kc. were Swedes, who mucia in- 
clined to settle along the banks of the Schuylkill. 

Mathias Holstein or Holstin was a primative Swedish 
settler in Upper Merion, where he took up one thousand 
acres of land. Mauntz Rambo was, at 80 years of age, 
about 50 years ago, a celebrated hunter. His smooth- 
barreled gun is stiilin hisfamily. He told Maj. H. of 
| killing numerous deer in his neighborhood. Once he 

shot a panther, which he found attempting to attack his 
dog. Another time, he wounded a large deer, with 
which he grappled:--at length the deer made off with 
him on its back; in which position,jhowever,he succeed- 
ed in killing it by piercing its throat with his knife.— 
He used to say that there were numbers of friendly In- 
dians about and among them in his youthful days. 


The grandmother of Maj. H. was born at Molathen, 
| four miles above Pottstown, and was of Swedish parent- 
jage. Inthe Swedish settlement, where they resided, 


this redoubt, which Maj. H. thinks must now lie inter- foe SN eed eee 


red under the alluvial of the river soil, in front of it. If | 
it should be dug up halfa century hence, it will per- 


haps excite a degree of wonder, as some relic of the 


celebrated Bluebeard’s day/—Near this was the grave of 


a man who died with the Yellow Fever, in 1795, on the 
spot. He lingered in a small hut there. 


It was on the river bank at Norristown, that the first 70 years ago. 
spade was set to excavate the first public canal SOUP | oe ecinn teehee the cies pints, b siniahaen tel 
It was abortive for want of} po) 5 : piace, by shooting him 
funds as well as economy;—but it tested the early spi- 
rit of enterprise of our leading citizens. This, in con- 


nexion with the account of Mr, John Thompson, of his 


ed in the United States. 


tance on asquaw’s back. They then performed all 
their travelling in canoes, down the Schuylkill. When 
married, and brought to Swedes’-Ford, she and her 
wedding friends, came down the river in canoes. 


Maj. fi.’s father, Samucl, owned six hundred acres 
ef land, and could whenever desired, kill deer, about 


Even his son, my informant, asa rarity, 
| about 40 years ago, was the means of having killed a 


froma tree, whither he had sought refuge from pursuit. 


Formerly—say fifty years ago—all the men and wo- 
| men who visited the Swedes church. in Merion, rode 





early adventure ina boat (the ‘White Fish,”) by a there on horseback. The women wore “safe-guard pet- 
communication from Niagara to Philadelphia by tie ticoats,” in riding, which they took off and hang along 
water course in New York state—showing befure hand, the fence, during worship. 

the practicability of the Grand Canal of New York Itis rather singular, that there is now in Upper Me- 
—are so many evidences of our early efforts in the “‘ca- | rion, only dhree taverns, being the same which existed 
nal system”!—Mr. Thomson was of Springfield, Dela. |there 100 years ago;—each tree miles apart, and seve- 
ware county, Pa. and performed his expedition with his | rally on ¢hree pointsof a triangle, to wit: ‘Nhe *Swedes’- 
friend David Lummis, in the year 1795. I have pre- | Ford,” the “Bird-in-Hand,” and the “King of Prussia” 
served some of their journal of the voyage.* Their | —as they are now severally named.--A township so 


boat they laid up in the State-House yard in Philadel- | unproductive of taverns, is certainly a commendable 
“See Register, Vol. 1, p- 237. rarity, 
Vou. VI. 11 





R2 USE OF ANTHRACITE COAL. 
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[From the American Journal of Science and Arts.] 
On THe Use or 
ANTHRACITE IN BLACKSMITH’S SHOPS, 
By G. Joxxs, Tutor in Yale College. 


In a recent visit to Mauch Chunk and the vallies of 
Wyoming and Lackawana, I was struck with the uni- 
versal employment of anthracite in the blacksmiths’ 
shops of those regions, and with the strong terms in 
which the workmen expressed their preference for it 
over every other kind of coal. To use their own words: 
‘they would not substitute charcoal, if it were brought 
and offered them for nothing, at their doors.” Though 
familiar with it in the grates of parlors and in furnaces, 
on our sea-board, the present was a use to which I had 
not hitherto seen it applied. __I gave the subject some 
attention, and as the results may be useful to the pub- 
lic will endeavor to offer them. 


The kind of Coal to be employed. 


Every one, familiar with anthracite, in place, knows 
that its varieties, even in the same bed, are very great. 
Some of the strata are unusually slaty, portions of oth- 
ers are charged with sulphuret of iron, (iron pyrites, ) 
while other parts, generally far the greater portion, are 
almost entirely carbonaceous. The last is always pre- 
ferred by the smiths, and the value of pure coal to 
them is so well known, that in one mine, near Wilkes- 
barre,* which we visited, a stratum was reserved for 
them, the coal from which was sold for two dollars per 
ton, while for the remainder but half this price was de- 
manded. As the proprietors of the different mines, 
however, are desirous of acquiring a good reputation 
for their coal, only the best is now sent to the sea- 
board, and it is probable that but a small portion of the 
anthracite in our market is unfit for the heating of iron. 
The proper ceal is easily distinguished: I seated myself 
by a heap of anthracite, near a smith’s shop, in Wilkes- 
barre, and witha little assistance from the owner learn- 
ed, in five minutes, to discriminate between the differ- 
ent kinds. The slaty coal is inferior in lustre, and an 
experienced eye will easily distinguish the delicate lines 
of the slate: its fracture is also even, while that of the 
pure anthracite is more or less conchoidal. The sul- 
phuret of iron forms usually fine white specks, and may 
be easily observed from its contrast with the glossy jet 
of the coal. Ifany difficulty however is found in ma- 
king the distinction before heating, there can be none 
when the coal isin the furnace. ‘The slaty coal soon 
becomes covered with a white ashy coat, and has a dull | 
appearance: the pyritous coal bas a bright glow, but on 
being moved, will send up numberless brilliant sparks; 
its smell is also stronger, but the smiths rely more on) 
the former circumstance than on the smell. The slaty | 
coal will not injure the iron; its only evil is in the infe- 
rior degree of heat itaffords. The case is different | 
with the pyritous anthracite. Yellow iron pyrites is a | 
bi-sulphuret; when heated one proportional of its sul- 
phur combines with the bar to be forged, making it a 
proto-sulphuret, and giving consequently a brittle char- 
acter, which renders it difficult to be wrought. When 
in small quantities, however, neither the slaty nor the 
pytitous coal is to be dreaded; if the latter is in larger 
proportion, the smiths find an easy security from its in- 
fluence, by throwing common salt upon the fire. Ouly 
a small quantity is needed; they simply scatter it upon 
the ignited coal and then work confidently, as in other 
cases; 1 was informed that it is uniformly effectual. Salt 
is sometimes used by them to assist in igniting the an- 
thracite; 1 have observed, since my return, that it is al 
so used as a guard against sulphur in bituminous coal. 


The manner of constructing the furnace. 


_ The general construction need not differ from that 
in other shops, the bellows and the hearth being the 
same. ‘Lhe tuyere-iron, (pronounced by the smiths as 











*The Baltimore mine. 
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if spelt ¢ue-iron,) however, must have a greater diame- 
ter; in the shops which I have examined, it varied from 
three fourths of an inch to an inch; about seven-eighths 
of an inch, for the inside diameter, was usually consid- 
ered the best. As there are no sparks or smoke, a 
chimney is not needed; and although one might be of 
service in carrying off the gases which arise from the 
coal, the shops at Wilkesbarre are usually constructed 
without any chimney, an opening in the gable end near 
the roof being found to answer the purpose nearly as 
well; even this is used only during the summer. In 
visiting these shops, a person is strnck with the cleanly 
appearance of the workmen; the dust from anthracite, 
though penetrating, not being of a character to soil ei- 
ther furniture or clothes. _I frequently heard the work- 
men speak boastingly of the fact that they could now 
be as clean and comfortable as persons engaged in any 
other trade. 


The manner of using the coal. 


Charcoal or dry wood is requisite for igniting the an- 
thracite; when fairly ignited, it will need no foreign 
help, provided the iron to be heated is small and is to 
be operated upon to no great extent at one time. Ifthe 
bar is large and requires a d'ffused heat, a small quanti- 
ty of charccal must be mingled with the anthracite, as 
without this, the bellows are not able to ignite a large 
quantity of the mineral coal. The iron to be heated 
should not be thrust down so near the tuyere-iron as is 
the case when charcoal is employed. Most of the fail- 
ures, at the first use of the anthracite, 1 was informed, 
arise from ignorance of this circumstance, from having 
the diameter of the tuyere-iron too small, and from lea- 
ving the irontoolong upon the fire. Anthracite will 
heat a bar in one half the time that is requisite for char- 
coal, and until the blacksmith is familiar with its use, 
the heating process must be closely observed, or the 
iron will be burnt, before he thinks that it has been suf- 
ficiently heated. The bar may easily be watched, as 
from its' being so far above the tuyere-iron,the quantity 
of coal above it is smaller than in the charcoal furnace, 
and it may be kept constantly in sight. While in the 
fire it should be suffered to remain undisturbed; if mo- 
ved about, as is common in the charcoal fires, the heat- 
ing will be retarded. 


Advantages of the Anthracite Coal. 


Some of these may be inferred from the preceding re- 
marks. They consist chiefly in the saving of time and 
money. From the rapidity with which the iron is heat- 
ed, the quantity of work done is about one-third greater 
than when charcoal is employed. The gain, as res- 
pects the cost of materials, will depend on the price of 
anthracite, which from its weight, increases rapidly in 
value as we recede from the mines. The Carbondale 


| Company state that they will be able to offer it in the 
| New York market, the coming season at $6.50 per ton; 


and the time will soon arrive, when from the increased 
facilities for transportation from the various coal regions 
& from the rivalry of the companies, this fuel may be had 
ata price far less. At ils present cost, however, even 
at remote places, it is much cheaper than charcoal. A 
ton of anthracite will heat as much iron as two hundred 
bushels of the latter, which at the average price of se- 
ven or eight dollars per hundred bushels, will give a sa- 
ving of about one half in favor of the anthracite. I vis- 
ited ashop sixty five miles from Mauch Chunk, from 
which mine the owner was in the habit of bringing 
his coal in wagons; he said it cost him ten dol- 
lars per ton, delivered at his door, but that even at this 
price it produced a saving of 80 per cent. in his mate- 
rial; and he seldom employed any other coal. The use 
of it has extended toa considerable distance, in all di- 
rections from the coal region, and is now increasing ra- 
pidly in Philadelphia; in a few years, it will probably 
be general throughout the country. The first effort at 
employing it, will generally be attended with difficul- 
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ties; sometimes the smith fails entirely and throws it by 
in disgust; but [{ believe I have not heard of one case, 
in which a fair trial has been made, that has not result- 
ed in a great fondness for this species of coal. Still, 
however, it best friends acknowledge that for some pur- 
poses it is not well adapted. When a hollow heat is re- 
quisite, it will not answer; nor will it suit in forges 
where the fire must be greatly disturbed by the remo- 
val and replacement of the bar. _It is said also not to 
be good for tempering, but | have seen it employed for 
this, and in Brard’s Mineralogie appliquee aux arts, I ob- 
serve it is spoken of as highly useful in the manufacture 
of a variety of delicate edge tools. June 5, 1830. 





NoTice OF THE FIRST 
INTRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 
on the Susquehanna; communicated to the Editor by 
Judge Jesse Fell, May 24, 1830. 


There has been some inquiry, when and by whom 
this coal was first used. 1 have mad some effort to as- 
certain the facts. The late Judge Obadiah Gore, a 
blacksmith by trade, came into this valley as a Connec- 
ticut settler, at an early day, and he himself informed 
me that he was the first person that used the coal of this 
region in a blacksmith’s fire; it was about the year 1768 
or 1769. He found it to answer well for this purpose, 
and the blacksmiths of this place [Wilkesbarre,} have 
used it in their forges ever since. I find no older tradi- 
on of its being used in a fire, than the above account. 
About forty-two years ago, | had it used ina nailery; I 
found it to answer well for making wrought nails, and 
instead of losing in the weight of the rods, the nails ex- 
ceeded the weight of the rods, which was not the case 
when they were wrought ina charcoal fire. There is 
another advantage in working with this coal—the heat 
being superior to that of any other fire, the iron is soon- 
er heated, and I believe a blacksmith may do at least 
one third more work in a day, than he could do with a 
charcoal fire. 

From observation, I had conceived an idea, that if a 
body of this coal was ignited, and confined together, it 
would burn as a fuel; to try the experiment, in the 
month of February, 1808, I had a grate constructed for 
the purpose, eight inches in depth, and eight inches in 
height, with feet, eight inches high, and about twenty- 
two inches Jong, (the length is immaterial, it may be 
regulated to suit its use or convenience,) and the coal 
after being ignited in it, burned beyond the most san- 
guine expectation. A more beautiful fire could not be 
imagined, it being clear and without smoke. This was 
the first instance of success, in burning this coal in a 
grate, in a common fire-place, of which I have any 
knowledge; and this experiment first breught our coal 
into use, for winter fires, (without any patent right. )— 
From that time it has become a matter of great atten- 
tion and speculation. When, how, or of what matter 
it was formed, I know not, and do not expect to know, 
but its usefulness we do know, and appreciate, still be- 
lieving its use to be as yet only in its infancy. 


PORCELAIN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This fine product of our domestic arts was mention- 
ed in Vol. XIV. pa. 198 of this Journal. There is little 
toadd to what was then (we have great pleasure in say- 
ing trudy) stated, relative to the. beauty and excellence 
of the porcelain of Philadelphia; but a recent visit to 
the manufactory, places it in our power to say, that it is 
going on with vigor and success. It is now under the 
entire management of Mr. Tucker, and there is exhib- 
ited in his premises sufficient evidence of skill, good 
Judgment, perseverance and efficiency, to justify the 
belief that the establishment will be permanent, and 
will admit of due extension as the demand shall in- 
crease, 

Mr. Tucker is very fortunate in the possession of the 
best materials, which are obtained in the greatest abun- 


dance in the southern parts of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Besides the proper porcelain clay, he uses also 
feldspar and quartz. The feldspar is from a huge vein 
in Delaware; the most common pieces that are used in 
this manufactory are beautiful, and many of them suffi- 
ciently so to form ornaments of cabinets, being little in- 
ferior to the adularia of the Alps; white quartz is also 
used; both are calcined to aid the pulverization, which 
is effected by proper mills; the powders are then ming- 
led with water, and form an excellent basis. 

If we possessed all the facts, and it were proper to 
publish them, we are not now disposed to enter into 
the details of the manufacture, and it is mentioned 
again, that we may say from personal inspection, and a 
very full and obliging exhibition of the manufacture, by 
the proprietor, that we entertain the fullest conviction 

| of its entire success. The porcelain is excellent and 
very beautiful, and as the public afford Mr. Tucker en- 
couragement, by purebasing, liberally, his fine produc- 
tions, he will be able to add all the embellishments in 
the merely ornamental part of the manufacture, which 
fancy and taste may require. 

In surveying, with some attention, the great improve- 
ments which the lapse of a few years has introduced in- 
to Philadelphia and its environs, nothing impressed us 
more agreeably, even in this city of institutions, science 
and arts, than this unostentatious, but perfectly success- 
ful manufacture of porcelain. ‘The patriotism of this 
country will make no sacrifice by affording Mr. Tucker 
all the encouragement which he can desir¢, and which 

| he so richly deserves. Silliman’s Journal. 


From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


EXPLOSION OF STEAM ENGINES. 


Circular of the committee appointed at a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute, lo enquire 
into the causes of the explosion of the boilers of Steam 
Engines. 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, have had their 
attention lately called by the subject ofthe explosion of 
steam boilers, by the lamentable number of accidents 
that have occurred in steamboats during the present 
season; and by the painful circumstances which have in 
many cases attended these accidents. ‘They long have 
had the subject before them, and are impressed with 
the hope, that those explosions were produced rather 
by imperfectionin the construction, arrangement, or 
management of the machinery, then by any inherent 
and irremediable source of danger in the invention it- 
self. Feeling a high interest in the promotion of the 
success of the mechanic arts, and especially of that of 
steam navigation, which with pride they consider as pe- 
culiarly the offspring of American ingenuity and per- 
severance, they have appointed the undersigned a 
committee for the purpose of enquiring, 

Ist. What are the probable causes of the explosions 
of boilers on board ef steam boats? 

2d. Uf any, what are the best means to obviate the 
recurrence of these evils, or to diminish the extent of 
their injurious influence, if they cannot be wholly guar- 
ded against? . 

3d. By what means can those remedies be applied 
and enforced? 

We are aware, that no investigation of so difficult 
and extensive a subject, can be productive ef good, un- 
less it occasioned a concentration upon one point, of all 
the information that results from the of use steam boats 
over so vast a country as ours, during a period of up- 
wards of twenty years. With this view we beg leave 
to call your attention especially to it, and request that 
you may be pleased to communicate to us the result of 
your observation, experience and reflection, on these 
interesting questions. We shall feel thankful to you, 
particularly for an account of any explosion, which may 
have occurred in your vicinity or under your observa- 
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tion, or of which you may have obt:ined correct infor- 
mation. By collecting the facts in a number of explo- 
sions, we may be able to arrive at some satisfactory 
conclusion as to the causes which produced them. We 
are aware that these may have been different in diffe- 
rent cases, and we are by no means prepared to assume 
it as certain that a simple and efficacious remedy will be 
devised, but we hope it may be found, and without any 
undue interference with the rights of individuals or 
with the freedom of commerce and industry. 

We had first proposed to draw up a series of ques- 
tions for publication and circulation, but upon mature 
deliberation prefer to leave the subject open, assuring 
you that any information or suggestion will be thank- 


fully received, and duly acknowledged in the = 


rected to cause the laws to be carried into effect in 
all cases in relation to footways in front of unimproved 
lots. 

On motion of Mr. Troth it was resolved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to wait upon the Mayor and advise 
with him asto the force suitable to be employed in clean- 
sing the gutters during the hot weather. 

Mr. Price, from the Market Committee, presented the 
following. 

To the Select and Common Councils. 

The committee on Markets have had under consider- 
ation the petition for re-building the Market House in 
High Street, between Third and Fourth streets. This 
market house has been built upwards of 40 years, and 
many improvements would render its appearance and 
usefulness much improved. The roof is much decayed 
and will require considerable repair. By an act of as- 
sembly, the Western moiety of the stalls are free of rent 
and although several applications have been made fora 
repeal, the request has not yet been granted. The 
number of stalls and stands, which the city has the 
power to rent, is as follows, 


which we shall make of the result of our investigation. 
We beg leave, however, to suggest afew general heads 
which may direct your attention to those points upon 
which we are chiefly anxious to obtain information, 
viz: 

The Boiler.—Its size, form and relative thickness, the 
material from which it is made (of copper or iron, &c.); 
if of iron, whether of foreign or American iron, espe- 


36 Butcher stalls at $50 is $1080 00 
cially in the boilers that exploded. 32 Meal and Shoemaker stands at $10 $20 00 
Safety Valve.—lts form, size, load in proportion to | 32 Seed and Vegetable stands at $10 320 00 


the thickness of the boiler, liability to get out of or- 


Outside spaces at Third and Fourth streets 108 00 
der, facility of repair, number used, location of the 








valve. : - ; Total, $1828 00 
Supply of Waler.—Mode of insuring a sufficiency, how | Of which, the following are not rented for the present 
guaged? aM a3 year, 
Arrangement of the boilers in the boat; which is the least | 15 Butcher stalls at $30 is $450 00 
liable to accident. . ; : 8 Meal stands at 10 80 00 
Construction of the boai—to avoid the accidents in the | 14 Vegetable stands at 10 140 00 
boilers. on 
In addition to these, we will add, that our wish is that Total, $670 00 
the investigation should take the widest range; and we 


It is probable, all the stalls and stands of a new mar- 
ket house would readily rent; and if so, the additional 
rent received, would considerably more than pay the 

|interest onthe sum expended. Your committee are 


beg that you will give the same scope to your answer. 
Please direct your reply to Mr. William Hamilton, 
Actuary of the Franklin Institute. 


W. H. Keating, J. K. Mitchell, M. D. | however of opinion that the city should have the con- 
Robert Hare, M_ D. Benjamin Reeves, troul of all the stalls; and are induced to believe, that 
Samuel V. Merrick, George Fox, |an early and energetic application to the Legislature, 
Alexander Dallas Bache, Thomas P. Jones, M, D, | at the ensuing session, with a prospect of rebuilding, 
Isaiah Lukens, Walter R. Johnson, would obtain a repeal of the acts, allowing free stalls. 
James J. Rush, M. W. Baldwin, The following resolution, is therefore respectfully of- 
James Konaldson, James P. Espy, | fered. 

Frederick Graff, George Merrick, Be it resolved, That it is recommended to the next 
R. M. Patterson. 


Councils, to present to the Senate and House of Rep- 
am | resentatives, in the early part of the next session, a me- 
eee hh ah morial for a repeal of such laws as make free of rent, any 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


| of the stalls of the market houses in the city, 
Monday Evening July 27th. | ‘Lhe resolution was adopted. 


A petition was presented from sundry citizens, pray- | 
ing that they may be authorised to make a foot pave- 
ment on only the south side of the alley below the 
Presbyterian Burying ground, at the corner of Fourth 
and Pine streets. Referred to Paving Committee. Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Council and General As- 

Aa ordinance was passed to release Hudson Car- 


sembly of this State, and it is hereby enacted by the authori- 
lisle from his contract for digging the Pine Street Sew- | ty of the sume, That subscription books to the capital 
er. 


stock ofthe Delaware and Raritan Canal Company shall 
be opened within six months after the passing of this 
act, by James Parker and James Neilson, of Middlesex, 
John Porter, of Somerset, William Halsted, of Hunter- 
don, and Garret D. Wall, of Burlington, or any three or 
more of them, whoare hereby appointed commission- 
ers to receive subscriptions to the said stock, at such 
times and places as they or a majority of them may di- 


rect, giving notice thereof, at least twenty days prior to 
Mulberry and Cherry.—The City Commissioners were | the opening of said books, by publishing the same in at 
directed to notify the owners of property, to have the | least thre of the newspapers published in this state, three 
said alley paved. 


in the city of Philadelphia, and three in the city of New 
Resolutions were passed directing the City Commis- | York. 


sioners to cause Jones’ Alley to Fern street, to be re- Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That the capital stock of 
gulated, curbed, and paved; also Morton and Cox’s Al- | the said company shall be one million of Dollars, to be 
ley, also Branch Alley, and Wheat street. divided into shares of one hundred dollars each; and 
' {ft sas resolved that the City Commissioners be di- | that when fiye thousand shares are subscribed four, the 
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Another ordinance was passed to open Franklin 
Square as a public promenade. 

The Select Council refused to concur with the Com- 
mon in the bill to fix the width of the footways in Mul- 
berry street west of Broad, as eighteen feet. 

A petition was presented from sundry citizens pray- 
ing that measures may be taken to cause a private alley 
to be paved, running west from Eighth street, between 
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persons holding the same shall be, and they are hereby | point some other suitable person who, for the time be- 
incorporated into a company by the name of “The | ing, shall possess the same power and authority, and 
Delaware and Raritan Canal Company,” and by that | perform all the duties herein perscribed. 

name shall be capable of purchasing, or of otherwise | Sec. 7. And be it enacted, That the said directors, or 
receiving and becoming possessed of, holding and con- | a majority of them,may supply any vacancy occurring in 
veying of real and personal estate, shall have perpetual | the interval between the annual elections, by the death, 
succession, and power to make and use a common seal, | resignation, remoyal, or refusal to act of any president 
and by said corporate name may sue and be sued, and | or director, and may appoint a treasurer and all other 
shall have, enjoy, and exercise all the rights, powers, | officers, engineers, agents, superintendents, and ser- 
and privileges pertaining to corporate bodiés, and ne- | vants that may be required to transact the business of 
cessary to perfect an expeditious and complete line of | the company, with such compensation as they may 
communication from Philadelphia to New York, and to-| determine upon, and may exact from them such secu- 





carry the objects of this act into effect. 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That at the time of sub- 
scribing for the said stock, five dollars shall be paid up- 
on each share subscribed for, to the commissioners, or 
some of them, which money shall be paid over to the 
treasurer of the company, as soon as one shall be ap- 


rity for the aue performance of their respective trusts as 
| they may think expedient—they shall regulate the tolls, 
| and have the superintendance and direction of all the 
| receipts and disbursements, and all other affairs of the 
| company, and may make and enforce such ordinances 


p- | and by-laws as they may think expedient for regulating 


pointed, and that the residue of the subscriptions shall | the transfers of stock, and for the general government 
be paid in such instalments, and at such times and pla- | ofthe company, and management of its affairs— Provided 
ces, and to such persons as the president and directors | the same are not repugnant to the laws of this state or 


of the company shall from time to time direct and give | of the United States. 


public notice of, and upon failure of payment thereof, 


Sec. 8. And be it enacted, That, at the annual meet- 


as so directed, the said president and directors shall | ings ofthe stockholders, it shall be the duty of the pres- 


have power to forfeit the shares of each and every per- 
son so failing to pay the said instalments, or any of them, 
to and for the use of the said company— Provided, that 
if the number of shares subscribed for, shall exceed 
the amount or number of shares authorized by this act 
to be subscribed for, that the said commissioners shall 
apportion the said stock among such subscribers in pro- 
portion to the amount or number of shares by them 
subscribed for as aforesaid— Provided also, that no sub- 


ident and directors of the preceding year to exhibit to 
the stockholders a full and complete statement of the 
affuirs of the company during the said term. 

Sec. 9. And be it enacted, That special meetings of 


~ stockholders may be called by order of the said 


president and directors, or by the stockholders owning 
one-fourth of the whole stock of the company, by giv- 
ing notice of the time and place of holding the same, as 
is herein before directed with regard to the annual 


scription for less than six shares of said stock shall be | meetings, which said notice shall specify the particular 
reduced by such apportionments. object of the meeting—but that no business of the com- 
Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That if the number of | pany shall be transacted at such special meetings, un- 
shares herein before made necessary for the incorpora- | less a majority in value of the stockholders attend and 
tion of said company be not subscribed within one year | concur therein, who may require the books, accounts, 
from the time of opening the said subscription books, | and all papers and proceedings of the company, to be 
this act, and all the subscriptions uncer it, shall be null | exhibited by the president and directors. 
and void, and the said commissioners, after deducting | Sec. 10. And be it enacted, That if, from any cause, 
thereout the expenses incurred shall return the residue | any election herein before named shall not be had at the 
of the money paid in to the respective subscribers or | time specified therefor, the same may be made at any 
their representatives, in proportion to the sums paid by | other time, on notice as aforesaid, and that until such 
them. | election is had the officers for the preceding year shall 
Sec. 5. And be it enacted, That when five thousand | continue to hold their respective offices until others are 
shares of the said stock are subscribed for, the said com- elected in their stead, and that the charter shall not be 
missioners shall call a meeting of the stockholders, giving | defeated or avoided by reason of the irregularity or want 


at least twenty days notice of the time and place of said 
meeting, as herein before directed, with regard to the 
opening of the book, at which meeting the subscrip- 
tion books shall be laid before the stockholders, who 
shall thereupon proceed to elect by ballot,nine directors, 
a majority of whom shall be citizens of this state, to 
manage the affairs ofthe said company for one year, of 
which election the said commissioners, or a majority 


of them shall be judges, and that at the expiration of | 


that term, and annually thereafter, upon like notice to 
be given by the directors for the time being, the said 
stockholders shall elect the same number of directors, a 
majority of whom shall be citizens of this state as afore- 
said, and that at every such election, and in all other 
cases in which the stockholders shall be entitled to a 
vote, a vote may be given for each share by the holder 
or holders thereof, either in person or by proxy. 

Sec. 6. And be tt enacted, That within twenty days 
after their annual election, as aforesaid, the said direc- 
tors shall elect a president of their said company, who 
shall hold his office for one year, and until another shall 
be elected, and receive such compensation for his ser- 
vices as a majority of the said directors shall direct, and 
shall be the presiding officer at all the meetings of the 


CCT 


‘of such election. 

Sec. 11. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
the said canal company to construct, make, erect, and 
execute a canal or artificial navigation from the waters 
of the Delaware river to the waters of the Raritan,and to 
improve the navigation of the said rivers, respectively, 
as msy from time to time become necessary below 
where the said canal shall empty into the said rivers, 
respectively; which canal shall be at least fifty feet wide 
at the water line, and the waters therein be at least five 
feet deep throughout; and the said company are here- 
by empowered to supply the said canal with water from 
the river Delaware, by constructing a feeder, which 
feeder shall be so constructed as to form a navigable 
canal, not less than thirty feet wide, and four feet deep, 
to conduct the water from any part of the river Dela- 
ware. 


Sec. 12. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for 


| the said company to construct, make, and execute all 
the locks, works, devices, wharves, toll-houses, and offi- 


ces necessary for the use of said canal and feeder; and it 


| at and may be lawful for the said company, by the 


president and directors, and by any agent, engineer, 


| superintendent, or contractor, or any other person or 


said directors, and have the casting vote when they shall | persons employed in the service of said company to en- 


be equally divided—he shall have charge ofthe seal of 
the company, and shall appoint the judge or judges of 
all elections of the stockholders, or, in case of his death, 
absense, or inability so to do, the said directers shall ap- 


| ter from time to time, and at all times, upon all lands, 
whetherjcovered with water or not, for the purpose of 
exploring or surveying the route or routes for said canal 


and feeder, and locating the seyeral works as ahove spe- 
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cified, doing thereunto no unnecessary damage; and 
when the said route or routes shall have been fixed up- 
on, and its several works located by the president and 
directors, or a majority of them, and a survey thereof 
deposited in the office of the secretary of state, then it 
shall be lawful for them, and for any agent, superintend- 
ant, engineer, contractor, or any person or persons em- 
ployed in the service of said corporation, at any time to 
enter upon, take possession of, and use all and singular | terials shall be dissatisfied with the report of the 
such lands, waters, and streams, subject to such com- | commissioners named in the preceding section, and 
pensation to be made therefor, as is hereafter directed. | shall apply to the justices of the Supreme Court, at the 

Sec. 13. And be it enacted, That when the said com- | next term after the filling of the said report, the court 
pany or its agents cannot agree with the owner or own- | shall have the power, upon good cause shewn, to set 
ers, of such required lands or materials for the use or | the same aside, and thereupon to direct a proper issue 
purchase thereof, and the damages sustained by such | for the trial of the said controversy to be formed be- 
owner or owners, or when by reason of the legal inca- | tween the said parties, and to order a jury to be struck, 
pacity or absense of such owner or owners no such | and a view of the premises and materials to be had, @nd 
agreement can be made, a particular description of the | the said issue to be tried at the next Circuit Court to be 
land or materials so required for the use of said compa- | holden in the said county, upon the like notice; and in 
ny, in the construction of the said canal and feeder, shal! | the same manner as other issues in the said court are 


penses to the justice of the Supreme Court, commis- 
sioners, clerks, and other persons performing any of the 
duties prescribed in this section of this act, as they or 
he shall think equitable and right, and to order and di- 
rect by whom the same shall be paid, under the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Sec. 14. And be it enacted, That in case the said com- 
pany, or the owner or owners of the said land or ma- 





3 See 


some engineer or proper agent of the company, and | the yalue of the said land or materials and damages sus- 


also the name or names of the occupant or occupants, 
if any there be, and of the owner or owners, if known, 
and their residence, if the same can be ascertained, to 
one of the justices of the supreme Court of this state, 
who shall cause the said company to give notice there- 
of to the persons interested, if known, and in this state, 


tained, having regard to the benefits aforesaid,and if they 
shall find a greater sum than the said commissioners 
shall have awarded in favor of the said owner or owners, 
then judgment thereon, with cests shall be entered 
against the said company, and execution awarded there- 
for; but if the said jury shall be applied for by the said 
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or if unknown or out of the state, to make publication | owner or owners, and shall find the same or a less sum 
thereof, as he shall direct, for any term not less than | than the company shall have offered, or the said com- 
twenty days, and to assign a particular time and place | missioners awarded, then the said costs to be paid by 
forthe appointment of the commissioners hereinafter | said applicant or applicants, and either deducted out of 
named, at which time, upon satisfactory evidence to | the said sum found by the said jury, or execution award- 
him of the service or publication of such notice aforesaid, | ed therefor, as the court shall direct— Provided, that such 
he shall appoint under his hand and seal, three disinter- | application shall not prevent the company from taking 
ested, impartial, and judicious freeholders, not resident | the said land or materials upon the filing of the aforesaid 
in the country in which the lands or materials in contro- | report. 

versy lie, or owners reside, commissioners to examine | Sec, 15. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
and appraise the said land or materials,upon such notice | the said company, their officers, superintendents, engi- 
to be given to the persons interested, as shall be direct- neers, workmen, laborers, and other person or persons 


be given in writing, under the oath or affirmation of | tried; and it shall be the duty of the said jury to assess 
| 





a 


; 
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ed by the justice making such appointment to be €x- | py them employed, with carts, wagons, and other car- 

ressed therein, not less than twenty days; and it shall | riages, and, with their beasts of burthen and draught, 
be the duty of the said commissioners, having first taken | and all necessary materials, tools, and implements, to 
and subscribed an oath or affirmation before some person | enter upon all lands contiguous or near to the route or 
duly authorized to administer an oath, faithfully and im- | track of the canal and feeder, doing as little damage 
partially to examine the matter in question, and to make | thereto as possible, repairing any breaches they make 
a true report, according to the best of their skill and | in the enclosures thereof, and to take and carry away 
understanding,to meet at the time and place appointed, any stone, gravel, clay, sand, earth, or other materials 
and proceed to view and examine the said lands or ma- | there, being most conveniently situated, and being most 
terials, and to make a just and equitable estimate or ap- | suitable for making or repairing said canal or feeder, or 
praisement of the value of the same, and assessment of | the locks and other devices before mentioned thereto 
damages, and afier taking into view the benefits that | belonging, the said owners or occupants being entitled 
will result from the canal or feeder to the owner or to a fair compensation or remuneration for their materi- 
owners of the lands or materials, shall report what sum, | als taken, and damage done, if claimed within twelve 
if any, shall be paid by the said company, for such land | months from the time of such damage sustained, or ma- 
er materials and damages aforesaid; which report shall | terials taken away; and in case of disagreement as to 
be made in writing under the hands and seals of the | the amount of such damage sustained, or the value of 
said commissioners, or any two of them, and filed within | such materials taken away, then it shall be lawful for 
ten days thereafter, together with the aforesaid descrip- | the said company to apply te one of the justices of the 
tion of the land or materials, and the appeintment and | Supreme Court, not being a stockholder, or interested 
oaths or affirmations aforesaid, in the clerk’s office of | in any way, and in case he shall be a stockhoider, or in- 
the county in which the land or materials are situate, to | terested, then to one of the judges of the Court of Com- 
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remain of record therein, which report, or a copy there- 
of certified by the clerk of said county, shall, at all 
times, be considered as plenary evidence of the right of 
said company to have, hold, use, occupy, possess, and 


mon Pleas, not being a stockholder, nor in any way in- 
terested, whose duty it shall be, upon such application, 
to appoint three judicious and disinterested freeholders 
of the state, not resident in the county where such lands 





enjoy the said land or materials, of the said owner or lie; and thereupon the said appraisers having given at 
owners to recover the amount of said valuation, with | least fifteen days notice in the manner aforesaid, of the 
interest and cost, in an action of debt, in any court of | time and place of their meeting te the owner or owners, 
competent jurisdiction, in a suit to be instituted against | occupant or occupants, or person or persons, having 
the company, if they shall neglect or refuse to pay the | charge of such lands, to meet at such time and place, 
same for twenty days after demand made of their trea- | and, having taken an oath or affirmation fairly and im- 
surer, and shall from time to time constitute a lien upon | partially to inquire into and report the value of the said 
the property of the company, inthe nature ofa mert- | materials, and the amount of the said damages, which 
gage; and the said justice of the Supreme Court shall, | may be submitted to their judgment, shall proceed to 
on application of either party, and on reasonable notice | view and examine the premises, and make a valuation 
to the others, tax, and allow such costs, fees, and ex-|and appraisement under their hands and seals, and de- 
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liver the same into the office of the secretary of the 
state of New Jersey; which said valuation and appraise- 
ment shall be conclusive evidence of the value of the 
said materials, and the amount of damages sustained by 
such owner or owners of such lands, in any suit to be 
brought therefor; and every such owner or owners of 
the said land, having first made demand of the said 
company for the amount so valued or appraised, may sue 
for and recover the same by action of debt, with costs 
of suit. 

Sec. 16. And he it enacted, That it shallbe the duty 
of the company to construct and keep in repair geod 
and sufficient bridges or passages over the said canal 
and feeder, where any public or other roads shall 
cross the same, so that the passage of carriages, horses, 
and cattle on said roads shall not be prevented thereby, 
and also where the said canal or feeder shall intersect 
the farm or lands of any individual, to provide and keep 
in repair a suitable bridge or bridges as aforesaid, so 
that the owner or owners, and others, may pass the 
same. 

Sec. 17. And be it enacted, That the said company 
are hereby authorised to demand and receive such sum 
or sums of money, for tolls and the transportation of per- 
sons and every species of property, whatsoever, on said 
canal and feeder, as they shall from time totime think 
reasonable and proper: Provided, that they shall not 
charge more than at the rate of four cents per ton per 
mile, toll, for the transportation of every species of pro- 
perty, nor more than five cents per mile, toll, the carry- 
ing of each passenger, on the canal, and not more than 
half that rate of toll on the feeder; and that the said ca- 
nal and feeder, and their appendages, and the land over 
which the same shall pass, and all the works and im- 
provements, and all other property whatever belong- 
ing to the company, are hereby vested in the said com- 
pany incorporated by this act, and their successors, for 
and during the continuance of this charter; and the 
shares of the capital stock shall be deemed and consid- 
ered personal estate: Provided always, that in case the 
said company shall not complete the canal and feeder 
within the time herein after limited, or, if after the same 
is completed, shall abandon the said canal and feeder, 
or cease to use and keep the same in repair, at any 
time, for three successive yeavs that then and in that 
case this charter shall be annvflled, and the title to the 
lands over which the said canal and feeder shall pass, 
shall be revested in the person cr persons from whom 
the lands were taken by concession or by inquisition as 
aforesaid, their heirs and assigns: Provided always, if 
the state of New Jersey shall take possession of ssid ca- 
nal and feeder, then the said canal and feeder, and the 
title to the said lands shall be, and hereby are vested in 
the state of New Jersey, to be used or disposed of as the 
legislature may deem proper. 

Sec. 18. 4nd be it enacted, That the president and di- 
rectors of the said company shall, as soon as the affairs 
of the company will admit, declare and make such divi- 
dend as they may deem prudent and proper, of the nett 
profits thereof, and shall semi-annually declare such div- 
idend, and pay the same tothe stockholders of the said 
company, in proportion to the amount of shares held by 
them respectively, or in case they fail so to do, assign 
their reasons to the stockholders, in writing, for not do- 
ing so. 

= 19. And be it enacted, That, under the powers, 
restrictions, and conditions stipulated and prescribed in 
the foregoing enactments, it shall be lawful for the com- 
pany aforesaid to alter any part or parts of the route of 
the canal or feeder, if in constructing the same they 
meet with any insurmountable obstructions arising from 
rocks or other physical causes, making compensation | 
to owners, as herein before directed; and that it shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons, body corporate 
or politic, whatsoever, to construct any canal within 
fiye miles of any point of the said canalor feeder, with- 
out the consent of the said company, expressed in wri- 
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ting under their common seal, saving to any person or 
persons, body politic or corporate, any of their just and 
legal rights already vested, to the contrary of this pro- 
hibition; and it shall be the duty of the chancellor of 
this state, upon an application made therefor by bill in 
due form of law by the said company to issue his in- 
junction to stay and prevent the erection and construc- 
tion of any such canal. 

Sec. 20. And be it enacted, That the said canal and 
feeder, and the works to be erected thereon, in virtue 
of this act, for the transportation of passengers and 
freight as aforesaid, when so far completed as to be used, 
shall be esteemed a public highway, free for the trans- 
portation of passengers, or any goods, commodities or 
produce whatever, on payment of the established tolls. 

Sec. 21. And be it enacted, That if any person or per- 
sons shall, in any manner, wilfully or maliciously des- 
troy, injure, or obstruct said canal or feeder, or any of 
their parts or works therewith connected, or unnecessa- 
rily or maliciously open any gates thereon, he, she, or 
they, shall forfeit and pay to the said company any sum 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, to be by them re- 
covered in any court of competent jurisdiction, in an ac- 
tion of debt; and also be liable to pay double the amount 
of damages sustained thereby. 

Sec. 22. And be it enacted, That ifit shall be neces- 
sary to carry into full effect the objects of this act, the 
stockholders shall have the power to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the said company, any sum not exceeding 
five hundred thousand dollars, by increasing the num- 
ber of shares for that purpose. 

Sec. 23. And be it enacted, That the legislature of this 
state shall have the right of subscribing for one-fourth of 
the capital stock of the company created by this act, 
and in case the state shall so subscribe, it shall have the 
appointment of two of the directors of the said compa- 
ny, or if the state shall subscribe for a less number of 
shares, then the state shall have the appointment of one 
director, which director or directors shall be appointed 
in such manner as the legislature shall by law direct: 
Provided always, that it the legislature shall omit or re- 
fuse to authorize such subscription as aforesaid, for the 
space of two years after the said company shall have 
fixed upon and agreed to the size, dimensions, and 
routes or location of the said canal and feeder, then the 
said right to subscribe shall cease: And provided also, 
that if the state shall subscribe for any portion of said 
stock, not less than one eighth part thereof, the compa- 
ny shall not thereafter alter or change the size, dimen- 
sions, or location thereof, without the consent of the le- 
gislature. 

Sec. 24. And be it enacted, That if the canal and feed- 
er shall not be commencec within two years after the 
passing of this act, or shall not be completed within 8 
years, this act shall be void. 

Sec. 25. And be it enacted, That at the expiration of 
thirty years from the completion of the canal and feed- 
er, the legislature of this state may cause an appraise- 
ment of the said canal and feeder, and the appendages 
thereof to be made by six persons, three of whom shall 
be appointed by the Governor, or persons administer- 
ing the government of this state, the remaining three 
by the company, who, or a majority of them, shall re- 
port the value thereof to the legislature, within one year 
from the time of their appointment, or if they cannot 
agree, they shall choose a seventh, who, with the afore- 
suid six, shall report as aforesaid, which value shall in 
no case exceed the first costs of the said canal and feed- 
er, with the lands and appendages thereof, and thereup- 
on the state shall have the privilege for ten years, of ta- 
king said canaland feeder upon the payment to the 
company of the amount of the said report within one 
year after electing, to take said canal and feeder, which 
report shall be filed in the office of the secretary of this 
state, and the whole property and interest of the canal 
and feeder, and the appendages thereof, siall be vested 
in the state of New Jersey, upon payment of the amount 
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so reported to the said company; and it shall be the du- 
ty of the president of the company, to lay before the 
legis!ature, under oath or affirmation, whenever the le- 
gisiature shail so request, a full and tair statement of the 
cosis of the said canal and feeder, with their appenda- 
ges, and of the receipts and disbursements of said com- 
pany: Provided, that if the said company shall, for the 
space of two months after the appointment of apprais- 


requisite number of appraisers on their part, that then 
and in that case, the governor, or person administering 
the government of this state, shall have the power to 
appoint two appraisers, who, with those appointed by 
the governor, or person administering the government, 
shall make the valuation aforesaid, and the said compa- 
ny shall be bound thereby—.dnd provided also, twat if 
the appraisers appointed by the governor or person ad- 
ministering the government, and the company respec- 
tively to be equally divided, and the appraisers on the 
part of the company, shall refuse or neglect for two 
weeks, to appoint a seventh person, or cannot agree on 
the appointment of such seventh person, within said 
period, as heretofore provided, that then and in that 
case the governor, or person administering the govern- 
ment, shall appoint the said seventh person—4dnd pro- 
vided aiso, that if any of the said appraisers so appointed 
on the part of the state, shall refuse or neglect to per- 
form the duties required, that the governor, or person 
administering the government, shall have power to ap- 
point other «ppraisers in the place of those whodo so 
refuse or neglect to perform the duty aforesaid. 

Sec. 26. And be it enacted, Vhat from and after the 


completion of the sad canal and feeder, it shall be the | 
duty of the treasurer of said company, under oath or | 


affirmation, to make quarterly returns of the number of 


passengers, and the numbet of tons of merchandize, | 
and other articles, transported thereon across the state, | 


to the treasurer of this state, for the time being, and 
thereupon to pay the said treasurer of the state the sum 
of eight cents for each and every passenger, and the 
sum of cight cents for each and every ton of merchan 


dize so transported thereon, excepting the articles | 


of coal, lumber, lime, wood, ashes and similar low pri- 
ced articles, for which two cents per ton shall be paid 
as aforesaid; and that no other tax or impost shall be 
levied or assessed upon the said company. 

Sec. 27. And be it enacied, That this act shall be 
deemed and taken as a public act, and as such taken 
notice of by all courts of this state, without the necessi- 
ty of pleading the same. 


Extracted from Watson’s ‘‘Annals of Philadelphia.” 
APPAREL. 


Our forefathers were occasionally fine practical 
satirists on offensive innovations in dress—they lost 
no time in paraphrastic verbiage which might or 
might not effect its aim, but with most effective 
appeal to the populace, they quickly carried their 


point, by making it the scoff and derision of the | 


town! On one occasion, when the ladies were going 
astray after a passion for long red cloaks, to which their 


lords had no affections, they succeeded to ruin their | 


reputation, by concerting with the executioners to have 
a female felon hung in acloak of the best ton! On ano- 


**tower”’ head-gear of the ladies was ascending, Babel- | 
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| trollopee, &c. and to parade the town with rude music! 


Nothing could stand the derision of the populace! Deli- 
cacy and modesty shrunk from the gaze and sneers of 
the multitude! And the trollopee, like the others, was 
abandoned! 


Mr. B——, a gentleman of 80 years of age, has given 


| me his recollections of the costumes of his early days in 


| Philadelphia, to this effect, to wit: Men wore three- 
ers made by the state, refuse or neglect to appoint the | 


square or cocked hats, and wigs, coats with large cuffs, 


big skirts, lined and stiffened with buckram. None ey- 
/er saw a crown higher than the head. The coat of a 


beau had three or four large plaits in the skirts, wadding 
, almost like a coverlet to keep them smooth, cuffs, very 
| large, up to the elbows, open below and inclined down, 

with lead therein; the capes were thin and low, so as 


readily to expose the close plaited neck-stock of fine 


linen cambric, and the large silver stock-buckle on the 
back of the neck, shirts with hand ruffles, sleeves finely 
| plaited, breeches close fitted, with silver, stone or paste 
| gem buckles, shoes or pumps with silver buckles of va- 
rious sizes and patterns, thread, worsted and silk stock- 
| ing s; the poorer class wore sheep and buckskin breech- 
| es close setto the limbs. Gold and silver sleeve but- 
| tons, set with stones or paste, of various colours and 
kinds, adorned the wrists of the shirts of all classes.— 
The very boys often wore wigs, and their dresses in 
general were similar to that of the men. 

The odious use of wigs was never disturbed till after 
the return of Braddock’s broken army. ‘They appear- 
edin Philadelphia, wearing only their natural hair—a 

| mode well adapted to the military, and thence adopted 
by ourcitizens. The king of England too, about this 
| time, having cast off his wig malgree the will of the peo- 
ple, and the petitions and remonstrances of the periwig 
makers of London, thus confirmed the change of fashion 
| here, and completed the ruin of our wig makers. 


| ‘The women wore caps.(a bare head was never seen!) 
, stiff stays, hoops from six inches to two feet on each 
side, so that a full dressed Jady entered-a door like a 
crab, pointing her obtruding flanks end foremost, high 
) heeled shoes of black stuff with white cotton or thread 


| stockings; and in the miry times of winter they wore 
clogs, gala shoes, or pattens. 

The days of stiff-coats, sometimes wire-framed, and 
of large hoops, was also stiff and formal in manners at 
set balls and assemblages. The dances of that day 
among the politer class were minuets, and some times 
country dances; among the lower order hipesaw was 
every thing. 

As soon asthe wigs were abandoned and the natural 
| hair was cherished, it became the mode to dress it by 
| plaiting it, by queuing and clubbing, or by wearing it in 


ja black silk sack or bag, adorned with a large black 
| rose. 


i 


| In time, the powder, with which wigs and the natural 
hair had been severally adorned, was run into disrepute 
| only about 28 to SO years ago, by the then strange in- 
novation of “Brutus heads;” not only then discarding 
| the long cherished powder and perfume and tortured 
| frizle-work, but also literally becoming “*Round heads,” 
by cropping off all the pendant graces of ties, bobs, 
clubs, queus, &e! The hardy beaux who first encoun- 
tered public opinion by appearing abroad unpowdered 
_and cropt, had many starers. The old menfor a time 
obstinately persisted in adherence to the old regime, 
but death thinned their ranks, and use and prevalence 
of numbers at length gave countenance to modern usage. 








ther occasion, in the time of the Revolution, when the 


_ Another aged gentleman, colonel M. states, ofthe re- 
like to the skies, the growing enormity was effectually | collections ot his vouth, that young men of the highest 


repressed, by the parade through the streets of a tall | fashion wore swords—so frequent it was as to excite no 
male figure in_ ladies attire, decorated with the odious surprise when seen. Men as old as forty so arrayed 
tower-gear, and preceded by adrum! At an earlier | themselves. They wore also gold laced cocked hats, 
period, one of the intended dresses, called a trollopee, | and similar lace on their scarlet vests. ‘Their coat-skirts 
(probably from the word trollop) became a subject of | were stiffened with wire or buckram and lapt each oth- 
offence. The satirists, who guarded and framed the | er at the lower end in walking. In that day no man wore 
sumptuary code of the town, procured the wife of Dan- | drawers, but their breeches (so called undeservedly 
iel Pettitteau the hangman, to be arrayed in full dress | then)were lined in winter, and were tightly fitted. 
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From various reminiscents we glean, that laced ruf- | 
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were, of course, rare occurrences, proceeding from 


fles, depending over the hand,were a mark of indispensi- | some extra occasions, when there were several to serve, 


ble gentility. The coat and breeches were generally 
desirable of the same material--of “broad cloth’’ for 
winter, and of silk camlet for summer. No kind of cot- 
ton fabrics were then in use or known; hose were there- 
fore of thread or silk in summer, and of fine worsted in 
winter; shoes were square-toed and were often “dou- 
ble channelled.”” ‘To these succeeded sharp toes as 
peaked as possible. When wigs were universally worn, 
grey wigs were powdered, and for that purpose sent in 
a paper box frequently to the barber to be dressed on 
his block-head. But “‘brown wigs,’ so called, were ex- 
empted from the white disguise. Coats of red cloth, 
even by boys, were considerably worn, and plush 
breeches and plush vests of various colours, shining and 
slipping, were in common use. Everlasting, made of 
worsted, was a fabric of great use for breeches and 
sometimes for vests. The vest had great depending 
pocket flaps, and the breeches were very short above 
the stride, because the art of suspending them by sus- 
penders was unknown. It was then the test of a well 
formed man, that he could by his natural form readily 
keep his breeches above his hips, and his stockings, 
without gartering, above the calf of the leg. Withthe 
queus belonged frizzled side locks,and toutpies formed 
of the natural hair, or, in defect of a long tie, a splice 
was added to it. Sucli was the general passion for the 
longest possible whip of hair, that sailors and boat men, 
to make it grow, used to tie theirs in eel skins to aid 
its growth. Nothing like surtouts were known; but 
they had coating or cloth great coats, or blue cloth and 
brown camlet cloaks, with green baize lining to the 
latter. In the time of the American war, many of the 
American officers introduced the use of Dutch blank- 
ets for great coats. The sailors in the olden time used 
to wear hats of glazed leather or of woollen thrumbs, 
called chapeaus, closely woven and looking like a rough 
knap; and their “sma!l clothes,” as we would say now, 
were immense wide petticoat-breeches, wide open at 
the knees, and no longer. About 70 years ago our 
working men in the country wore the same, having no 
falling flaps but slits in front; they were so full and free 
in girth, that they ordinarily changed the rear to the 
front when the seat became prematurely worn out. In 
sailors and common people, big silver broaches in the 
bosom were displayed, and long quartered shoes with 
extreme big buckles on the extreme front. 

Gentlemen in the olden time used to carry mufftees 
in winter. It was in effecta little woollen muff of va- 
rious colours, just big enough to admit both hands, and 
long enough to screen the wrists which were then more 
expused than now; for they wore short sleeves to 
their coats purposely to display their fine linen and 








and but few such refined hair dressers in the place. 

This formidable head-work was succeeded by rollers 
over which the hair was combed above the forehead. — 
These again were superseded by cushions and artificial 
curled work, which could be sent out to the barber’s 
block, like a wig, to be dressed, leaving the lady as 
home to pursue other objects—thus producing a grand 
reformation in the economy of time, and an exemption 
too from former durance vile. 

When the ladies first began to lay off their cumbrous 
hoops, they supplied their place with successive succe- 
daneums, such as these, to wit: First came bishops—a 
thing stuffed or padded with horse hair; then succeed- 
ed a smaller affair underthe name of cue de Paris, also 
padded with horse hair! How it abates our admiration 
to contemplate the lovely sex as bearing a roll of horse 
hair under their garments! Next they supplied their 
place with silk or calimanco, or russell thickly quilted 
and inlaid with wool, made into petticoats; then these 
were supplanted by a substitute of half a dozen of pet- 
ticoats. No wonder such ladies needed fans in a sultry 
summer, and at a time when parasols were unknown, to 
keep off the solar rays! I knew alady gcingtoa gala 
party who had so large a hoop that when she sat in the 
chaise she so filled it up, that the person who drove it 
(it had no top) stvod up behind the box and directed 
the reins! 

Some of these ancient belles, who thus sweltered un , 
derthe weight of six petticoats, have lived now to see 
their posterity, not long since, go so thin and transpa- 
rent, a la Francaise, especially when between the be- 
holder and a declining sun, asto make a modest eye 
sometimes instinctively avert its gaze! 

Among some articles of female wear we may name 
the following, to wit—Once they wore a ‘skimmer bat,’ 
made of a fabric which shone like silver tinsel, it was of 
a very small flat crown and big brim, not unlike the 
present Leghorn flats. Another hat, not unl ke it in 
shape, was made of woven horse hair, wove in flowers, 
and called ‘horse-hair bonnets,’—an article which might 
be again usefully introduced for children’s wear as an 
enduring hat for long service. I have seen what was 
called a bath-bonnet, made of black satin, and so con- 
structed to lay in folds that it could be set upon like a 
chapeau bras,—a good article now fer travelling ladies! 
‘The mush-mellon’ bonnet, used before the Revolution, 
had numerous whale-bone stiffeners in the crown, set 
at an inch apart in parallel lines and presenting ridges 
to the eye between the boner, The next bonnet was 
the ‘whale-bone bonnet,’ haying only the bones in the 
front as stiffeners. ‘A calash bonnet’ was always form- 
ed of green silk; it was worn abroad, covering the head, 


plaited shirt sleeves, with their gold buttons and some- | but when in rooms it could fall back in folds like the 
times laced ruffles. The sleeve cuffs were very wide, springs of a calash or gig top; to keep it up over the 


and hung down depressed with leads in them. 


morning gowns at all times of the day and abroad in the 
streets. A damask banyan was much the same thing by 
another name. Poor labouring men wore ticklenberg 
linen for shirts, and striped ticken breeches; they wore 
grey duroy-coats in winter; men and boys always wore 
leather breeches. Leather aprons were used by all 
tradesmen and workmen. 

Some of the peculiarities of the female dress were to 
the following effect, to wit: Ancicnt ladies are still alive 
who have told me that they often had their hair tortur- 
ed for four hours at a sitting in getting the proper crisp- 
ed curls ofa hair curler. Some who designed to be 
inimitably captivating, not knowing they could be sure 
of professional services where so many hours were oc- 
cupied upon one gay head, have actually had the ope- 
ration performed the day before it was required, then 
have slept all night in a sitting posture to prevent the 
derangement of their frizzle and curls!!! This is a real 


fact, and we could, if questioned, name cases. They 
Von. VI. 12 : 


ID 


| head it was drawn up by a cord always held in the hand 
In the summer season, men very often wore calico | 


of the wearer. The ‘wagon bonnet,’ always of black 
silk,was an article exclusively in use among the Friends, 
was deemed to look, on the head, not unlike the top of 
the Jersey wagons, and having a pendant piece of like 


silk hanging from the bonnet and covering the shoul- 
ders. The only straw wear was that called the ‘stiaw 


bee hive bonnet,’ worn generally by old people. 

The ladies once wore ‘hollow breasted stays,’ which 
were exploded as injurious to the health. ‘Then came 
the use of straight stays. Even little girls wore such 
stays. At one time the gowns worn had no fronts; the 
design wss to display a finely quilted Marseilles, silk or 
satin petticoat, and a worked stomacher on the waist.— 
In other dresses a white apron was the mode; all wore 
large pockets under their gowns. Among the caps was 
the ‘queen’s night cap,’—the same always worn by La- 
dy Washington. The ‘cushion bead dress’ was of gauze 
stiffened out in cylindrical form with white spiral wire. 
The border of the cap was called the balcony. 

A lady of my acquaintance ‘hus describes the recvllec- 
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tions of her early days preceding the war of Indepen- | 
dence. Dress was discriminative and appropriate, both | 
us regarded the season and the character of the wearer. | 
Ladies never wore the same dresses at work and on vis- | 
its; they sat at home, or went in the morning, in chints; 
brocades, satins and mantuas were reserved for evening 
or dinner parties. Robes or negligees, as they were | 
called, were always worn in full dress. Muslins were | 
not worn atall. Little Misses at a dancing-school ball 
(for these were almost the only fetes that fell to their, 
share in the days of discrimination) were dressed in 
frocks of lawnor cambric. Worsted was then thought 
dress enough for common days. 

As a universal fact, it may be remarked that no other | 
colour than black was ever made for ladies bonnets when 
formed of silk or satin. Fancy colours were unknown, | 
and white bonnets of silk fabric had never been seen.— | 
The first innovations remembered, was the bringing in | 
of blue bonnets. 

The time was, when the plainest women among the | 
Friends (now so averse to fancy colours) wore their co- | 
loured silk aprons, say, of green, blue, &c. This wasat | 
a time when the gay wore white aprons. In time,white | 
aprons were disused by the gentry,and then the Friends 
left off their coloured ones and used the white! The 
same old ladies, among Friends whom we can remem- | 
ber as wearers of the white aprons, wore also large | 
white beaver hats, with scarcely the sign of a crown, | 
and which was indeed confined to the head by silk cords | 
tied under the chin. Eight dollars would buy such a} 
hat, when beaver fur was more plentiful. They lasted | 
such ladies almost a whole life of wear. They showed | 
no fur. | 

Very decent women went abroad and to churches 
with check aprons. I have seen those, who kept their 
coach in my time to bear them to church, who told me 
they went on foot with a check apron to the Arch st. 
Presbyterian meeting in their youth. Then all hired 
women wore short-gowns and petticoats of domestic | 
fabric, and could be instantly known as such whenever | 
seen abroad. 

In the former days it was not uncommon to see aged | 
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fox-tails and twists, together with curles or tates (tetes) 
for the ladies.” 

In the year 1765, another peruke maker advertises 
prepared hair for judges’ full bottomed wigs, tyes for 


| gentlemen of the bar to wear oyer their hair, brigadiers, 


dress bobs, bags, cues, scratches, cut wigs, &c. and to 
accommodate ladies he has tates, (tetes,) towers, kc.— 
At same time a stay maker advertises cork stays, whale 
bone stays, jumps, and easy causkets, thin boned mis- 
ses’ and ladies’ stays, and pack thread stays! 

We have even an insight into the wardrobe of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in the year 1738, caused by his adver- 
tisement for stolen clothes, to wit: *‘broad-cloth breech- 
es lined with leather, sagathee coat lined with silk, and 


| fine homespun linen shirts.” 


From one advertisement of the year 1745, I take the 
following no unintelligible articles of dress—all of them 
presented for sale too, even forthe ladies, on Fishburne’s 
wharf, “back of Mrs. Fishbourne’s dwelling,” to wit: 
“Tandems, isinghams, nuns, bag and gulix, (these 
all mear. shirting) huckabacks, a figured worsted for 
women’s gowns) quilted humhums, turkettees, gras- 
setts, single allopeens, children’s stays, jumps and bo- 
dice, whalebone and iron busks, men’s new market 


_ caps, silk and worsted wove patterns for breechers, al- 


libanies, dickmansoy, cushloes, chuckloes, cuttanees, 
crimson dannador, chain’d soosees, lemonees, byram- 
pauts, moree, naffermamy, saxlingham, prunelloe, bar- 
ragons, druggets, florettas,” &c. &c. 

A gentleman of Cheraw, South Carolina, has now in 
his possession an ancient cap, worn in the colony of 
New Netherlands about 150 years ago, such as may 
have been worn by some of the Chieftains among the 
Dutch rulers set overus. The crown is of clegant yel- 
lowish brocade, the brim of crimson silk velvet, turned 
up to the crown. It is elegant even now. 

In the year 1749, I met withthe incidental mention 
of a singular overcoat, worn by captain James asa storm 
coat, made entirely of beaver fur, wrought together in 
the manner of felting bats. 

Before the Revolution no hired men or women wore 
any shoes so fine as calf skin; that kind was the exclu- 


persons with large silver buttons to their coats and vests sive property of the gentry; the servants wore coarse 
—jit was a mark of wealth. Some had the initials of their | neats-leather. The calf skin shoe then hada white 
names engraved on each button. Sumetimes they were | rand of sheep skin stiched into the top edge of the sole, 
made out of real quarter dollars, with the coinage im- which they preserved white asa dress shove as long as 
pression retained,—these were used for the coats, and | possible. 


the eleven-penny-bits for vests and breeches. My fath- It was very common for children and working women 
er wore an entire suit decorated with conch-shel]l but- | to wear beads made of Job’s-tears, a berry of a shrub. 
tons, silver mounted. | They used them for economy, and said it prevented 


An aged gentleman, O— J—, Esy. told me of see- | several diseases. 
ing one of the most respcombdle gentlemen going to the Until the period of the Revolution, every person who 
ball room in Lodge vliey in ai entire suit of drab cloth | wore a fur hat had it always of entire beaver. Every 
richly laced with silver. | apprentice, at receiv ng his “freedom,” received a real 

On the subject of wigs, I have noticed the following | beaver, at a costof six dollars. Their every-day hats 
special facts, to wit—They were as generally worn by | were of wool, and calledfelts. What were called ro- 
genteel Friends as by any other people. This was the | ram hats,being fur faced upon wool felts, came into use 
more surprising as they religiously professed to exclude | directly after peace, and excited much surprise as to 
all superfluities, and yet nothing could have been offer- | the invention. — Gentlemen s hats, of entire beaver, uni- 
ed to the mind as so essentially useless.* | versally cost eight dollars. 

In the year 1685, William Penn writes to his steward, | ‘The use of laceveils to ladies faces is but a modern fash- 
James Harrison, requesting him to allow the Governor | ion, not of more than twenty to thirty years standing. — 
(Lloyd,) his deputy, the use of his wigs in his absence. | Now they wear black, white and green,—the last only 

In the year 1719, Jonathan Dickinson, a Friend, in lately introduced as a summer veil. In olden time, 
writing to London for his clothes, says, “1 want for my-| none wore a veil but as a mark and badge of mourning, 
self unl my three Sons each a wigg—light good bobbs.” | and then, as now, of crape, in preference to lace. 

In 1730, 1 see a public advertisement to this effect in| Ancient ladies remembered a time in their early life, 
the Gazette, to wit—**A good price will be given for| when the ladies wore blue stockings and party-coloured 
good clean white horse hair, by William Crosswaithe, | clocks of very striking appearance. 
peruke maker.” Thus showing of what materials our)! Old Mrs. Shoemaker, who cied in 1825 at the age of 
forefathers got their white wigs! | 95, said that she had lived many yeats in Philadelphia 

In 1707, the perukes of the day as then sold, were | before she eversaw temple spectacles—a name then 
thus described, to wit—‘"l yes, bobs, majors, spencers, given as anew discovery, but now so common as to have 

| Jost its distinctive character. In her early years the 


*The Friends have, however, a work in ther library, | only spectacles she ever saw were called “bridge spec- 


written ageinst perukes and their makers, by John Mul-| tacles,”’ without any side supporters, and held on the 
liner, nose solely by nipping the bridge of the nose. 
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My grandmother wore a black velvet mask in winter LETTER FROM A TRAVELLER. 
with a silver mouth-piece to keep it on, by retaining it —— 
in the mouth. I have been told that green ones have | Mr. Epiron, 
aout anes “pane sand enn Tw cetien, foe ring de I offer a few incidents and thoughts, the result of a 

Ladies formerly wore cloaks as their chief over-coats; | lazy ramble through the counties of Montgomery and 
they were used with some changes of form under the! Chester, with the view,* if the latter are not too 
successive names of roquelaus, capuchins, and cardi- 
nals. 

In Mrs. Shoemaker’s time, above named, they had 
no knowledge of umbrellas to keep offrain, but she 
had seen some few use kitisols—an article as small as 
present parasols now. They were entirely to keep off 
rain from ladies. They were of oiled muslin, and were 
of various colours from India by way of England. They 
must, however, have been but rare, as they never ap- 
pear in any advertisement. 

Dr. Chancellor and the Rev. Mr. Duche were the 
first persons in Philadelphia, who were ever seen to 
wear umbrellas to keep off the rain. They were of 
oiled linen, very coarse and clumsy, with ratan sticks. 
Before their time, some doctors and ministers used an 
oiled linen cape hooked round their shoulders, looking 
not unlike the big coat-capes now in use, and then call- 
ed aroquelauc. It was only used for severe storms. 

About the year 1771, the first efforts were made in 
Philadelphia to introduce the use of umbrellas in sum- 
mer asdefence from the sun. They were then scout- 
ed in the public Gazettes as a ridiculous effeminacy.— 
On the other hand, the physicians recommended them 
to keep off vertigoes, epilepsies,, sore eyes, fevers, &c. 
Finally, asthe doctors were their chief patrons, Doctor 
Chancellor and Doctor Morgan, with the Rev. Parson 
Duche, were the first persons who had the hardihood 
to be so singular as to wear umbrellas in sun-shine. Mr. 
Bingham, when he returned from the West Indies, 
where he had amassed a great fortune in the Revolu- 
tion appeared abroad in the streets attended bya mulat- 
to boy bearing hisumbrella. But his example did not 
take, and he desisted from its use. 

In the old time, shagreen-cased watehes, of turtle 
shell and pinchbeck, were the earliest kind seen; but 
watches of any kind were much more rare then. When 
they began to come into use, they were so far deemed a 
matter of pride and show, that men are living who have 
heard public Friends express their concern at seeing 
their youth in the show of watches or watch chains. It 
was so rare to find watches in common use that it was 
quite an annoyance at watch makers to be so repeatedly 
called on by street passengers for the hour of the day. 
Mr. Duffield, therefore, first set up an out-door clock to 


crude and hasty for the light, of presenting them to 

your readers. The general impression remaining of 
fruitful fields, green towering woods, and neat smiling 

villages, is almost too delightful to allow the feelings to 

be analised, or the objects which produced it to be dis- 

tinguished with great severity. But now-a-days philo- 

sophy must lay her cold dampening hand upon every 

poetical object in nature—creation is not, it appears, to 
be viewed as a fairy land exciting romance and minister- 
ing to rapture, but as beneficial or useless to the all-ab- 
sorbing cause of earthly necessities. Alas for the poe- 
try of our feelings at the present day, we can indulge 
in few abstract enjoyments without the alloy—we can 
contemplate few spectacles remarkable for elegance 
without the shock, of some allusion to practical adapta- 
tion or inutility. Enter a garden stored by the prodi- 
gal hand of taste with flowers and plants of exquisite 
fragrance, and surpassing beauty, and you will experi- 
ence the annoyance of some earth-born plodder expatia- 
tiating upon their relative use or worthlessness. Sug- 
gest the planting of a grove composed of umbrageous 
trees, whose richness of foliage and aromatic virtues 
would embellish the surrounding scenery and give an 
air of rural grandeur to the neighbouring dwelling, and 
you are met by some argument drawn from utility or 
convenience; itis frigidly contended that one species is 
difficult to rear, that it can be dispensed with in point of 
shade, that it would interfere with the productiveness 
of the contiguous land, or with some objection equally 
terrestrial and homely. In short, every thing is now 
subservient to utility; that and that only is the true cri- 
terion of excellence. 

Ishall not therefore, Mr. Editor, endeavour to recom- 
mend to your readers the felicitous content of the vil- 
give the time of day to people in the street. Gold lager, the beauty of the streams and ee the ver- 
chains would have been a wonder then; silver and steel | dure of the fallow land, or the smiling luxuriance of that 
chains and seals were the mode, and regarded good | Which is cultivated. I must need advert to them, ifat 
enougu. The best gentlemen of the country were | all, as matters of business connected with the advance- 


content with silver watches, although gold ones were : : 
occasionally used. Gold watches for ladies was a rare | ment of husbandry, the increase of agricultural wealth 


occurrence, and when worn were kept witbout display or the intellectual fitness of the people to their con- 
for domestic use. ae | dition, Some reason of tbis kind seems necessary for 
The use of boots have come in since the war of In- writing of the beauties of this enchanting country in 


dependence; they were first with black tops, after the . ° ; : 
military, strapped up in union with the knee bands; other strains than expressions of unmingled delight and 
of excited poetical sensibility. 


afterwards bright tops were introduced. The leggings 
Westchester isa pleasant village containing a popu- 


to these latter were made of buckskin, for some ex- 
treme beaux, for the sake of close fiting a well turned lation less than 1500. It is the seat of justice of Chester 
county, and in every respect, reflects the credit of in- 


leg. | 
change of fashions in the habiliments of men and wo- telligence upon its citizens. The female society, [am 


it having been the object of these pages to notice the 
—_—_ eae enn — | _ ne-| informed, is good; 1 know that it contains very estima. 
cessary y P meine tee enlightened men. Being the capital of the 


the quick succession of modern changes,—precisely oar: : 
because they are too rapid and eyanescent for any use- | county, it may be imagined that the legal profession 
is represented by the presence of some of its mem- 


ful record. 

bers. About twenty live in the town, and this 
number comprises all who reside in any part of the coun- 
ty. Judge Darlington, the President of their Common 








The Rev. Tuomas J. Biecs, of Frankford, was unani- 
mously elected Principal of Washington College, Pa. 
on the 14th ult. 
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Pleas, and Mr. Miner the intelligent representative 
and Editor of the Village Record, add to the attractions 
of its society. Iwas most agreeably surprised by the 
information that Westchester, contained an Athenzum. 
The chief periodicals of this country and England, com- 
prising the Foreign, Edinburg, London Quarterly, and 
1 think, Westminster, and the American Quarterly, 
North American, and Southern Reviews, with several 
Magazines and divers newspapers published in differ- 
ent parts of the Union, are regularly received. And, 
Mr. Editor, your will not esteem it the least striking 
evidence of the judgment disp!ayed in this selection, 


that your Register is not forgotten, but makes one of 


the periodical sheets lying upon the tables. Itis truly 
an excellent and meritorious enterprise, and I am only 
surprised that the plan of establishing similar institu- 
tions in our small towns, has not obtained universal pre- 
vulence. It peculiarly commends itself to all who are 
desirous of knowing well the intellectual heigkt and 
strength, as well as the literary, scientific and political 
intelligence of the age. The best writers contribute to 
these periodicals, especially the Quarterly Reviews, in 
which are to be found some of the happiest and strong- 
est efforts of the respective authors. The most enter- 
taining and important topics are selected for discussion; 
and it is almost impossible for an individual residing at a 
distance from the metropolis to be acquainted with the 
labours of the learned world without them. They put 
him in possession of the estimation in which the cur- 
rent productions are held by persons who have critical- 
ly examined them, and who are generally competent to 
decide upon their merits. The expense of taking all 
the periodicals, even of the United States, is too consid- 
erable for a single individual whose income does not ex- 
ceed what is ordinary in the country. The conse- 
quence is, that very few are subscribers to more thana 
single Review or Magazine, and in some instances, that 
selected is English. Now, it is well known, that the 
American Quarterly of Philadelphia, and the North 
American of Boston, are quite equal tothe London 
and Edinburg, but people living in the solitude of the 
country, do not always hear ofthe fame of a work till it 
has passed away. But the American Reviews do not 
exclusively recommend themselves on the score of the 
equal or superior ability with which they are conducted. 
Patriotic considerations and the nature of the subjects 
treated, should enter into the question of choice; for it 
is equally a stigma upon the country, and discourage- 
ment to native genius, that American literature derives 
so little aid from our own citizens. Adequate patron- 
age would enable the respectlve Editors of these able 
and excellent works to reward contributors more liberal- 
ly, and thas render their numbers replete with the 
fruits of elegant genius and profound knowledge, ma- 
turely elaborated. By forming associations like the 
one in Westchester, every kind of literature can be made 
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It seems to me that wherever an association is nu- 
merous enough to support it, the productions of 
the continent, being quite as worthy of support as 
the English, should be superadded. These will not 
only stimulate a wider taste for the cultivation of the 
European languages, but extend our vision into coun- 
tries where learning and science are making gigantic 
strides—where the illuminations of philosophy are dif- 
fusing a divine light and encircling every object with a 
radiant halo—countries of whose true character and real 
sublimity we shall learn but little through the distorting 
medium ofa foreign press. But enough of this. 


Downingtown is a small and scattered village, the 
people seeming to enjoy all the delights of a rural re- 
treat, combined with the pleasures of general suciety. 
As it is surrounded by a fertile soil, and provident, in- 
dustrious farmers, it wears the appearance of thrift, neat- 
ness, and comfort. In this neighbourhood stretches a 
fine luxuriant limestone valley, which, commencing in 
Montgomery county, extends with different breadths 
through this county, Lancaster, York, and perhaps still 
further ina westerly direction. The Great Valley cros- 
ses the Schuylkill in the vicinity of Norristown. This 
borough possesses an agreeable site on the Schuylkill, 
and has experienced wonderful improvements since the 
opening of the Schuylkill canal. It boasts of two or 
three excellent inns, the most beautiful of which in point 
of situation, is the Franklin House, formerly the resi- 
dence of Judge Wilson. It is seated on a hill at the 
eastern extremity of the village, aloof from dust and 
noise, and commanding a fine yiew of the river and of 
the adjacent fields, woods, and meadows. The accom- 
modations are said to be of the best kind. The bridge 
across the Schuylkill at Norristown, has been travelled 
over since last January, though it is not yet completed. 
The cost of construction amounts to nearly 31,000 dol- 
lars. Of this sum, [{ understand, several hundred dol- 
lars were owing by the company till by a most singular 
application of the funds the debt has been extinguish- 
ed. The act of incorporation provides for the opening 
of the subscription if the cost should exceed the amount 
resulting from the number of shares fixed by the esti- 
mate. The estimate having been found too low by up- 
wards of a thousand dollars, the stockholders instead of 
opening the subscription for additional shares of stock, 
resolved not to declare a dividend till the debt was paic, 
but to apply the tolls to its extinguishment! The bridge 
is 800 feet long, is substantially built, and has three arch- 
es and four piers, including the butments, Though 
Norristown is the seat of justice of Montgomery, yet it 
boasts of no reading room or Atheneum. The great 
majority of the reading men of the place have access 
merely to the newspapers of the county, and one or two 
published in Philadelphia. What a vast change would 
be produced in a few years, in the minds and sentiments 
of the inhabitants, if there was a reading room at which 


accessible at atrifling expense; and the newspapers of | was received the better portion of the present literature! 


the diflerent sections of Europe; their repertories, ma- 
gazines, and reviews; their poetry, biography, history, 


| 
| 


Persons who now saunter about in idleness, lounge in 
taverns, and are content with the disgusting political 


and works of science; may all be rendered tributary to ' trash which finds admission into so many of our news- 
the spreading and deepening sea of American genius. — | Papers, would soon realise sensations inimica] to such de« 
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basing pursuits in the whisperings of a more worthy am- 
bition. Norristown exhibits a busy aspect. Its situa- 
tion upon the Reading turnpike—the benefits of the 
business from the canal—the establishment of mills and 
factories—and the congregation of large numbers of 
people from every part of the country during the ses- 
sions of the Court—must conduce to render the town 
flourishing, and the inhabitants enterprising & wealthy. 

The condition of agriculture in Chester and Montgom- 
ery counties speaks highly for the intelligence of the 
state. The benefits resulting to the improvement of 
cattle from the exertions of Mr. Powell and others, 
is perceptible in various directions. It seems to 
me, however, that there exists in the minds of prac- 
tical farmers a strong repugnance to the admission 
of novelty into the prevailing system of tillage. Practi- 
cal husbandmen, it is true, should be cautious in adopt- 
ing any scheme or introducing any project, sustained 
only by a plausible theory. Nothing short of repeated 
successful experiments should authorise the least depar- 
ture from ancient practice. It is equally certain that 
mot they, but the affluent yeomanry of the country 
should subject to trial that which is problematical, or 
launch beyond what is sanctioned by personal observa- 
tions & indubitable experience. But farmers seem stren- 
uously to resist every attempt at improvement, asa fool 
ish innovation or unrighteous encroachment on the 
sanctity of immemorial usage. If for example, the ques- 
tion be asked, why that particular season of the year 
found to be the best, is not selected for planting posts 
for fences; or why the injurious custom of sowing the 
buckwheat too thickly, is not discontinued, the reason 
always satisfactory to themselves is given that many old 
people of their acquaintance, perhaps their own ances- 
tcrs, with a success corresponding with the exigencies 
ef a large family, had invariably been indifferent to 
both. The reply is insufficient that science should be 
progressive; and that the demonstrated superiority of 
atteation to both, entitles the suggestion to observance. 

Among the farms I visited in Montgomery, is one 
which a few years ago, excited no little attention. Itis 
the extensive farm of the venerable Job Roberts, Esq., 
the author of a treatise, which appeared some years 
ago, on practical agriculture, entitled **The Pennsylva- 
mia Farmer.” For the last thirty years this gentleman 
has exchanged the active duties of the agriculturist, 
which during forty years he had zealously and even labo- 
riously pursued, for the enjoyment of ‘otium cum dig- 
nitate,’ in visiting his friends abroad and discharging 
the pleasing offices of hospitality at home. Hedges of 
tharn of different descriptions enclose many of his fields, 
making altogether a distance of more than three 
miles. These hedges were planted and brought to per- 
fection without any assistance but that which he deriv- 
ed from books, and the limited means of observation 
within his reach. They exhibit a most flourishing ap- 
pearance, and may be advantageously compared in 
point of vigor, compactness, and beauty, with any of the 
boasted thorn hedges of Europe. Nothing can be more 
agreeable than the view from an eminence, of these fen- 
ces encircling his highly cultivated and luxuriant fields. 
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Among the attractions of this beautiful farm may be 
mentioned one which has survived even the-destructive 
neglect of a succession of tenants. It is the operation 
of churning by means of water, a simple but curious 
contrivance of hisown. The advantage of this mode 
of agitating the cream, besides the manual labor that is 
saved, is said to consist in the greater regularity of the 
motion by which the oily property being more readily 


separated from the serous and caseous parts, the butter 


isimproved and actually augmented in quantity. 1 can- 
not Mr. Editor, in the limited space I have prescribed 
to myself in this letter, enter into a minute description 
of the yarious curiosities and improvements which so 
strikingly distinguish “Woodlawn” from most others 
possessed by practical husbandmen in Pennsylvania.— 
At present, I am told, that much of its elegance is lost, 
some of the buildings, &c. manifesting the approach of 
decay. ‘To Mr. Roberts, as aman of clear and discrimi- 
nating judgment in the application of means to render 
the soil productive; in the example he has set of combi- 
ning practice with theory; in the ready adoption of as- 
certained improvements; in enlarging his views beyond 
his neighbors, in the intervals of toil, by diligent inqui- 


ry; in imparting to the public the results of his own 
practice and experience—the agricultural interests of 


the state havc contracted a debt they cannot easily re- 
pay. He sharply reproves the prejudice which has set 
in Pennsylvania against alterations in the system of hus- 
bandry, at the same time that he condemns as injudi- 
cious the hasty acceptation of notions and schemes pour- 
ed in upon it by pretending visionaries and whimsical 
theorists. He insists that farmers depending for subsis- 
tence upon the annual produce of their farms, act with 
the most censurable folly in attempting experiments 
never tried,or which upon trial have not proved success- 
ful. Improvements must originate with men of large 


fortune, who, actuated by a lively enthusiasm for the 


advancement of agriculture and an indifference to the 
unavoidable disbursements consequent upon misearria- 
ges, possess ability to sustain the loss. Perhaps a sec- 
ondary cause of the prevailing opposition to new 
schemes of tried utility, arises from the abundant prey- 
alence of senseless speculation upon the subject, and 
the substitution of fanciful conjecture and fallacious ar- 
gument for ascertained fact and actual experience. The 
farmers, itis probable, have in many instances been 
trepanned by citizen dreamers, and this to a certain ex- 
tent has determined their resistance to every deviation 


from established custom. Indeed they have some rea- 


son for pausing before they introduce a plan sanctioned 
only by a name authoritative upon other subjects. This is 
exemplified in the instance of Mr. Roberts. The con- 
sequence of several trials had shown him that the safest 
treatment of succors about Indian corn, was to prevent 
their growth by placing upon them a stone or any sub- 
stance of sufficient gravity to keep them upon the 
ground. This method was accordingly recommended in 
his treatise to agriculturists. A theorist immediately 
started up who advised the abstraction of the succors, 
as preferable to the old mode of suffering them to luxu- 
riate. Many adopted this suggestion, the result of which 
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was the extraction of nearly all the vital juice from the Industry will then spring as well from principle a 











parent stalk by the copious bleeding it induced. The | habit—the transforming hand of delicacy and taste, « 
farmers after finding these effects from succoring the | shall convert regions, before doomed to sterility, into Fo 
corn, permitted the succors to luxuriate as before; and | garden spots and parterres—the beauties of horticulture Eo 
few felt inclined to adopt the simple and rational meth- | shall be admired with a becoming ardour—and the bless- , 
od which hac heen proved by Mr. Roberts to be the | ing’s ofa munificent soil and genial climate shall be ap- 
safest and most beneficial. The immense superiority, preciated with a livelier gratitude, a keener sensibility. 
however, of his Indian corn over that of those who ad- | A CITIZEN. 
hered to a different treatment—arising perhaps as well | 2 
from turning the ground back to back upon the corn as | BILL OF MORTALITY, FOR JULY, 1830. 
prostrating the succors—at last induced a partial imita- | Déscases. Adults. _Child’n. Total. 
tion of hisexample. Thus, it often happens, that false | Abscess, ° . 1 0 - 
opinions and presumptuous empiricism prove baneful to ; Apoplexy, . 13 1 14 
the practical arts. Asthma, , 1 0 i 
Atrophy, - 2 3 5 
But we must assign some other reason for this hos- | Bronchitis, - 1 1 2 
tility, on the part of our agriculturists, to novel however | poo i : ; 
improved methods of husbandry than the suggestion of | Casualties, 7 1 0 1 
notions originating in ignorant or fanciful caprice.— | Child-bed, ° 2 0 2 
It is insufficient as a cause for undistinguishing rejec-| Cholera Morbus, = - 2 112 114 
tion, and should induce only the salutary effect of cau- | Cholic, seit = ° . é 
: a : | Choreasanctiviti, - 0 1 1 
tionand prudence. But, alas, it is used as an omnipo- | Consumption of lungs, 41 6 47 9 
tent argument against all countenance to innovation.— | Convulsions, . 3 37 40 a % 
We are constrained to seek the origin of this paralizing | Coup de Soleil, - 2 0 2 
and fatal error in the absence of sufficient mental cul- | tg : 7 = 48 e: 
tivation. However proud and striking the exceptions | Diarrhea, " 4 12 1 
may be,I think that the English, and especially the | Disease of heart, - 1 0 
German farmers of Pennsylvania, attend too little to | ———of hip joint, 0 1 : 
reading themselves, and are culpably remiss about the | eee cold — 7 1 Bi 
education of their children. They possess in an emi- | , ee brain, > 0 15 1 a 
nent degree the virtues of frugality, temperance and | of breast, - 3 0 4 
physical industry, but are without, I fear, that mental ac- Drowned, - 5 4 5 
tivity and energy which are alike propitious and indis- | Drunkenness, ; 3 0 a 
. Dysentery, - 5 10 1 4 
pensable to advancement. Hard labour and provident | Epilepsy, 1 ‘ 
care, are commendable in the operative husbandman, | Excessive heat, 18 1 


but these are certainly consistent with intellectual im-| Fever, . 
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provement. There is no part of the business of husband- | Bilious, i “ 
; ; ee : as Inflammatory, 
) ry which may not derive vital assistance from it, in teach- Nervous, a 
‘ ing the advantages of comparison and thought. I risk | Remittent, 1 
iy little perhaps in affirming, that a proper expansion of | Scarlet, : 
Ve ———Typhus,_ - 


the intellect induced by application to the useful sci- | Fungus Homatodes, 


ences in the morning of life, would enable our hardy | Gout, _ 
yeomanry to dispense with nearly half the labour to | Hemorrhage, - 
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0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
: biected | Hernia - 0 
if which they now eappene — sul me - by an | Hooping Cough, : 7 s 
4 imperious, unyielding, and fatal necessity. € unre- | Inflammation of Brain, 5 és 
a mitted toil, the hard, self-denying existence they now | of Bowels, 5 1 FE 
+ lead is unfavourable to mental development, and des- | of Liver, - 0 3 F 
ij : tructive to native shrewdness, elasticity, and vigour. It | of Lungs, : 1 4 ; 
am) i a. sa] to the mind se tenth | of Peritoneum, 0 2 
1 is quite as uncongenia o the mind, as unceasing of Stomach, - 9 5 
ia fulness and constant study, are injurious to the health of Uterus, - 0 1 
) & powers of the body. This never-varying round of pla- | Insanity, - 0 2 
‘ ae ; Mania a Potu, - 1 0 15 
cid, [had said, ignoble drudgery, saps the essence of the Mortification . 0 1 
manly and elevated qualities. Jt extinguishes the na-| yeasles, ; b 1 1 
tural enthusiasm of youth, and annihilates those pas-| Old age, - 0 9 
sions of the soul which as they generally lie at the foun- Palsey, : 0 : 
dation of all that is good and great in the world, we ae : ‘ : : 1 
may suppose God himself has conferred, for the wisest | gore throat, . 0 4 4 
and most salutary purposes. Hail, then, that glorious | Small pox, - 1 2 3 
and happy period in which by the lights of science, our oe born, , uv 7 +. 
whole country may unite the possession of every do- ace A 4 mn 2 28 
mestic virtue to the charms ofa relish for the cultiva- Teething, ‘ 0 4 4 
tion of the mind and heart! Thrush, 0 1 1 
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- 1817 86 113 189 
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Adults. Child’n. Total. | ses. No epidemic, or malignant disease has prevailed; 
Tumors, 1 0 1} indeed those of our citizens who possess a moderate 
Unknown, 8 3 11 | portion of the comforts of life have enjoyed their usual 
Violence, 2 0 2/\ or evena greater degree of exemption from disease 
titi | than in the same season of former years, as will be seen 
269 307 576 | by a reference to the statement of the deaths in July for 
peciii —— | the last 24 years, which is given above. 
_ The 115 who died of Ch j 
From 3d to 10th, 43 69 112 1 olera, were of the following 
10th to 17th, 32 53, 85 | RE PO ois dtckoscnsacdvasencs 3 
17th to 24th, 103 8 196 Between 1 and 2, ........ccccceeceees 23 
24th to Slst, 91 92 183 ie, wtsvtr Gate vaennicnis 6 
—- —— SPM ideccerecmedccccens 1 
269 _ 307 576 Ras n+sinstennatunen 1—114 
Males 346, Females 230—Of the children, 179 Boys, 


128 Girls. Whites 512, Blacks 64. 


From Alms-house, 31. SOME ACCOUNT OF 








1825 254 296 550 
1826 183 332 515 | The 3d, 15th and 20th of the month the Thermome- 


1827 148 267 415) ter ranged 87°. 
1828 184 385  569| On the 16th it rose to 92°. 


1829 149 217 366 | In June 1825 there were 9 rainy days & 3.59 in. Rain 
14 4.65 


1813 54 114 168 
1814 67 104 171 
1815 78 75 153 
1816 131 97 28 


‘aii THE WEATHER, TAKEN AT PA, HOSPITAL, 
Under 1 year 210 | Between 50 and 60, 34 | en 
Between 1 and 2, 48 60 and 70, 29 | The number of Rainy days in June 1830—15. 
2 and 5, 26; 70 ann 80, 12! The quantity of w 99 j ; 
5 andl0, 11 Sed: ~F) wen tee 2 cataealss we tatiana . 
10 and 15, ~ 90 and 100, 5 | ained on the pe wind S. E. -18 of an inch, 
15and20, 4 100 and 110, 2 ~ e- = 
20 and 30, 61 a g g. we = 
30 and 40, 73 | Total 576 9 S. Ww. ‘ 09 
40 and 50, 47 12 S. W. “Ol 
Deaths in July 1807 to 1830, inclusive. - =~ me 2 . 
Ad. Ch. To. Ad. Ch. To. 15 S. WwW 1 37 
1807 101 136 237 | 1819 122 216 338 16 S. w. 110 
1808 111 263 57411820 124 217 341 17 N Ww. o1 
1809 53 131 184 {1821 169 95 264 19 S ; Ww : 12 
1810 63 129 192 | 1822 173 268 441 90 N. W. "45 Nigl 
1811 125 126 251|1823 183 303 486 97 Sw. “on ight. 
1812 68 92 160)1824 141 173 314 | 28 S. Ww. ‘7 








1818 143 178 321]|1830 269 307 _ 1826 
o 1827 7 2.09 
Thermometer at Health Office. 1828 8 2.69 
9 2 38 a sl 1829 8 3.44 
Ist, 72 #75 8679) 17th 81 8 £87 | 1830 15 5.99 


2d, 77 +80 83 
3d, 77 +89 ~# 80 
th 72. &. 8 
= 6 7 @ 
6th, 75 80 83 





om a = 92 ; July, 1830, during this month it rained on 8 days, on 


| which it afforded 4.07 inches—being about twice the 
“ey o rs ot quantity which fell in 1825. 
> 


22d, 83 87 90 | July Ist oe wind S. W. .06 Inches. 

















7th, 76 79 81/23d, 81 83 84] : 8. W. 1.11 
Sth, 75 73 75/24th, 79 85 89] 12 N. E. 1.40 
Oh, 70 72 74|25th, 983 88 93 13 N. E. -10 
10th, 70 74 76/26th, 85 89 91 22 N. E. -06 
iitth, 73 77 «°78/27th, 85 88 91 <7 S. W. 03 
12th, 70 70 72/28th, 82 82 = 8% ~ S. E, 72 
ish, - 7k:>.23. VSS, 207%. 2 29 N. -59 
14th, 74 76 79 | 30th, 74 75 77 
15th, 75 79 82/3is, 75 #77 79 4.07 
1 a _ 1825 July had 7 Rainy days & 2.06 Inches. 
Notwithstanding the apparently large number of 1826 6 3.68 
deaths reported this month,the actual amount of disease 1827 9 2.97 
in comparison to the population is by no means greatly | 1828 13 5.33 
increased; this will be very apparent when we deduct | 1829 12 4.35 
the deaths from violence, drowning, drunkenness, and | 1830 8 4.07 
its effects, from exposure to heat and drinking cold wa-| The prevailing winds for the last two months, West- 
ter—which might have been avoided by even ordinary | erly—varying from S. W. to N. W. 
prudence, together with the deaths from old age, &c.| The nights during June were pleasant—ranging 


amounting to 119. The total will ke reduced to 457. | about 65—70°—on the 26th and 27th inst. however, at 
The cases ofcholera morbus (115) also tend to increase | 10 P. M. it stood 78 and 79°.—During July the nights 
the bill of mortality for the present month—the greatest | have been excessively warm—at 10 P. M. the time at 
number of these have occurred among children, and | which the observations are usually made, it ranged du- 
have been produced in connection with the heat of the | ring the warm spell, ¢. e. 17th to 28th about 80 and 83° 
season by bad nursing, the confined and uncleanly situ- | —on the night of the 26th at near midnight it stood 824° 
ations in which the parents reside and other similarcau-| Barometer from 30.02 te 30.47 in July. 
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Thermometer at 10 at night, out doors at Pennsylvania 








Hospital. 

4 75 16 77 

5 7 17 73 

6 75 18 80 

7 74 19 80 

8 71 | 20 82 

9 eo | 82 

10 68 22 77 

il 69 | 23 75 

12 69 24 81 

13 72 25 82 

14 70 26 83 

15 74 27 80 

28 75 

The Thermometer during the day. 
7 12 3 | 17 80 90 93 
9 70 74 #.77\|18 #84 92 944 

10 75 79 83 | 19 87 93 95 
il 70 82 80 | 20 84 91 95 
12 66 73 79 | 21 86 92 95 
13 70 80 84 | 22 87 93 95 
14 78 85 84 | 23 81 87 90 
15 80 84+ 88 | 24 77 914 94 





16 82 88 92 | 25 874 924 94 


We give below a statement of the mean heat of the 
months of June and July, at 3 o’clock, P. M. from 1793, 
to 1809 inclusive (17 years,) and would be obliged if 
some friend would furnish us with a similar statement 


from 1809 to the present time. 
The mean 


The mean Average of 
heat of Juue, heat of July, the 2 months 
at 3, P. M. at 3 P. M. at 3, P. M. 
1793 79.7 84.3 82 
1794 75.6 80.4 78 
1795 75 82.2 78.6 
1796 76.4 81.5 76 
1797 79 84.2 81.6 
1798 - 82 79.5 
1799 77 84 80.5 
1800 75 78 76.5 
1801 7 80 78 
1802 75.7 78 76.3 
1803 76.9 81.3 79.3 
1804 71 78 74.5 
1805 75 83 79 
1806 78.1 78.7 78.4 
1807 71.6 77.9 74.7 
1808 75.5 78.8 77.1 
1809 73.7 say 75 say 74.3 


— Penn. Enquirer. 

The weather continued excessively warm throughout 

yesterday, [Monday.] A thermometer hung up in the 

shade at Marshall’s Drug store in Chestnut street, ranged 
as follows:— 


9 12 3 
Sunday—86 884 994 
Monday—87 89 914 





New Church.—St. Matthew’s church, on New street, 
was dedicated to public worship on Sunday last, agree- 
ably to the form ofthe English Lutherans. It is a very 
neat edifice, 66 by 50, with a lecture room and school 
rooms in the basement. __ It is a brick building; but be- 
ing covered with stucco looks as well as stone. A neat 
railing separates it from the street. 

There are now eighteen churches within a quarter of 
a mile of the corner of Race and Fourth streets, viz. one 
Roman Catholic, two German Lutheran, two English 
Lutheran, one German Reformed, one Dutch Reformed, 
one Presbyterian, one Universalist, one Tunker (Bap- 
tist Universalist,) one Moravian, two Methodist, three 
Friends, (two on Arch street and one on Cherry, ) one 
Free Quaker, and one synagogue for Jews. 


Philad, Gaz. 
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Well written biographical memoirs seem to be pecu- 
liarly adapted to the design of our paper. We have 
already inserted much matter of this description, either 
original, or selected from new publications and such 
old ones as from accidental neglect or unmerited for- 
getfulness, are now but partially known. We shall 
cheerfully give publicity to all communications detailing 
anecdotes illustrative of the characters of individuals, 
which we can regard as authentic. Essays on all subjects 
however connected with the elucidation of the early or 
subsequentannals of any portion of the State, will always 
be acceptable, and shall meet with prompt attention. 
But the department of biography seems to claim a 
marked and solicitous care, as tending not only to place 
before the world those eminent worthies who have con- 
tributed to the present pre-eminent glory of the State, 
but as furnishing new lights to general history, as in- 
vesting it with the glow and novelty of fiction, and 
throwing around it the delightful entertainment of per- 
sonal adventure. Articles of this kind we shall cherish, 
asso many acts of private favor and public benefaction 
performed by the contributors. 





We solicit attention to the letter of *‘A Citizen,” 
giving some facts and observations relative to our small 
towns and the state of husbandry in Montgomery and 
Chester counties. His suggestions touching the inti- 
mate union between the education of our yeomanry and 
the improvement of agriculture, being induced by what 
he saw, are entitled to attention. In connection with this 
subject, we may remark, that the Institution’ on the 
Fellenberg plan, recently established upon the Bolton 
farm, a few miles from Bristol, in Bucks county, by 
Anthony Morris, Esq., offers to young men the best op- 
portunity for acquiring those branches of science neces- 
sary tothe intelligent pursuit of rural affairs. A particular 
account of this Pennsylvania institution of the illustrious 
Fellenberg, may ere long be expected. 

As many of our intelligent citizens have passed a por- 
tion of the summer in travelling through different sec- 


tions of Pennsylvania, we should be pleased to receive 
the result of their observations, 








CENSUS OF MILFORD VILLAGE, 
Pixe County. 


Vhite Males. Females. 

Under 5 years of age 42........0.sse0e. 42 
Between 5 and 10... -BOie. cocccccsccccdd 
aera 46 

Te) ee re 28 

OS ee Ee eee ee 33 

PP c's «dks 6Khccesendéescs 30 

SP nG BO...  ABsvéceiss cites és 42 

PP old OO. ib Bio ids sichicioasi 8 

60 and 70..... Petidvastvénadets 2 

70 and 80..... Mies oe Asicdadt 1 

80 and 90..... BUNS che coals ivbo 1 

242 240 

Blacks 28. Total, 510. 
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